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promise not to take any such step in future without leave. The
whole affair, conducted by the Air Ministry largely in secret
cipher telegrams, which had to be specially locked away or
hastily burned, had been handled in quite the wrong way.
Publicity of the fullest possible description ought to have been
welcomed from the first, since it was the truth and the truth only
which could allay suspicions. It is easy to be wise after the event
But though it may seem that the circumstances of Lawrence's
return, and the publicity which followed it, were such as to in-
crease his persecution mania and foster his eccentricity, they
counted for little in the long run. For some weeks he was anxious,
angry, and sore; for some months he suffered intensely from the
cold of the English winter. But though neither he nor anyone
else realized it, Lawrence's return soon brought him renewed
health, happiness in himself and in his work, and six years of
comparative peace, during the last of which he was wrapped up
in doing an important job.
All this was being brought to him by the officer who came
alongside the Rajputana at Plymouth, and got him away without
the reporters seeing him, and to whose squadron of Flying Boats
at Cattewater Lawrence was now posted. Wing Commander
Sydney Smith became not only Lawrence's Commanding Officer,
but also a close personal friend who valued him as he deserved,
and knew how to get the best work out of him in the interests of
the Air Force. Lawrence became his Wing Commander's clerk:
as such he had much to do with the arrangements to be made the
following summer for the Schneider Cup race.
Incidentally while he was at Mount Batten (as Cattewater
was renamed) he got a certain amount of flying on a Moth
seaplane shared by Major A. A. Nathan and Wing Commander
Sydney Smith, who tells me:
Shaw looked after the Moth in his spare time. During
the weekends he flew a lot with Nathan as his passenger,
and I remember they made several flights to the Channel
Islands, and also to the Scilly Isles. In fact they explored
most of the inland waterways of the South-West coast of
England.